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PREFACE. 



This Report is a summary of the material obtained by the General 
Inspectors of the Department as the result of an investigation into 
the various forms of test work in force in different parts of the 
country. I think that the publication of the information which has 
been obtained may be of value to the new authorities who are now 
charged with the duty of administering the Poor Law. Under the 
Relief Regulation Order, which was issued on the 28th March last, 
those authorities are required to formulate such arrangements as 
may be practicable in the circumstances of their areas for setting to 
work, or training and instructing able-bodied men who are afforded 
outdoor relief. 

In. issuing this Report, therefore, I would draw attention to the 
General Circular on the Administration of Outdoor Relief dated the 
3rd January, 1930, and to the Circular accompanying the Relief 
Regulation Order. 

In particular I would refer to the remarks in the former circular 
condemning a general refusal of outdoor relief to particular classes 
without regard to individual circumstances. And as regards 
schemes of work or training I would emphasise that a primary 
objective of the local authorities should be to maintain the employ- 
ability of those able and willing to work, so that when opportunity 
offers men may have no difficulty in resuming their places in 
industry. 

This consideration to my mind makes it necessary for local auth- 
orities to give special attention to the question of training and to' 
avoid as far as possible tasks which appear to he purposeless. Stone- 
breaking appears to me to be an example of the latter category, and, 
while I think that quarrying may in certain circumstances properly 
be adopted as part of a scheme of work, I consider that the mere 
breaking of stones should not form part of the ordinary arrange- 
ments made by local authorities. 



Ministry of Health. 
May, 1930. . 



Arthur Greenwood. 
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SPECIAL INQUIRY INTO VARIOUS FORMS OF 
TEST WORK. 



I.— PRELIMINARY. 

1. In reply to questions in the House, of Commons the Minister 
stated, on the 28th November, 1929, that he had given instructions 
for a special inquiry into the various forms of test work, and the con- 
ditions in which they are carried on in different parts of the country. 
Copies are ^attached of the instructions which were accordingly 
given to the General Inspectors, together with the relevant parts of 
the accompanying letter from the Chief General Inspector. Par- 
ticulars were thus obtained from the Clerks to every Hoard of 
Guardians in England and Wales, in whose Union conditions were, 
at the time of the inquiry, attached to the grant of relief to the able- 
bodied, supplemented by special reports from the General 
Inspectors, and by brief surveys of the conditions prevailing in their 
districts. 

2. It should perhaps be added that, while the form supplied to 
the Clerks contained a special heading for “ Any General Observa- 
tions,” very few of them made any extensive use of it. 

3. . It will be seen from the form supplied to the Inspectors that 
they were specially instructed to inquire into the following points 
among others: — 

What opportunities are given for finding work? 

Does performance of the test involve hardship or degradation? 
and 

How far is the test work calculated to improve employability? 
And they were, directed to ascertain, as far as possible, the views of 
the men performing the work. 

II. — STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 

, L The amount of statistical material supplied by the inquiry 
is. in one sense embarrassing, as it makes possible a number of 
different classifications which it is sometimes difficult to harmonise. 
For example, where it was the practice of the Board of Guardians to 
arrange that when an able-bodied man applied for relief he should 
be given a few days 5 work by the local surveyor, the classification of 
the Union depends on whether such a man was entered on the 
Guardians books (in which case the Union would be regarded as a 
test work Union} or was not so entered, in which case the Union 
would come within the group in wh ich no able-bodied out-relief was 

* Appendix A. . . , . 
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afforded. This type of difficulty no doubt affects the summarised 
figures throughout this report, but not so substantially as to falsify 
any general picture. 

* 5. The broad statistical result of the inquiry is as follows : — 
Unions having no able-bodied men in receipt of out- 
door relief 277 

Unions having able-bodied men in receipt of outdoor 

relief but no test work 146 

Unions having some form of test work +208 

Total 631 

6. The present returns do not state the total number of able- 
bodied men in receipt of relief, but a rough estimate suggests a total 
of about 70,000 at the time of the inquiry. 

This may be divided as follows: — 

Unions (195) where test work proper was in force 29,014 
Unions (13) where co-operative schemes were in 

force ... 15,639 

Unions (at least 146) where no test was in force ... +25,347 



Total 70,000 



The hulk of the unconditional relief was concentrated in very few 
Unions. Taking the populous Unions alone, in the 23 of those 
where there were more than 100 able-bodied men on relief practically 
unconditional relief was given to 29,301 men. This may be divided 
as follows : — 

West Derby Union 
Gateshead 
Newcastle 
South Shields § ... 

Sunderland 
Tynemouth § 



Total Tyneside Unions 10,405 

10 London Unions, including West Hamll 4,655 

7 other Unions II 4,778 

29,301 



* Appendix B. 

t This includes 13 Unions in which a proportion of the men relieved 
were employed for wages by the local authority, the amount of their relief 
hemg reimbursed to the authority by the guardians. Except in the case of 
c 11 ’ proportion of men on relief so employed was very small. 

+ Y* ls figure is arrived at by subtraction and is not available separately. 

S Included above in the 13 Unions where co-operative schemes were in 
Proportion of men affected, however, is negligible. 

V Educational scheme put in force since this return. 

[[ Including Birmingham, where a large number of men were employed in 
a co-operatjve scheme. 



2,665 

2,807 

1,312 

2,841 

780 
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7. As already stated, in the 208 Unions having some form of 

test work: — A ^ ,. . ln r 

Belief was paid as relief by the Guardians m ... 195 

and „ 

The only arrangement was one for tlie payment o± 

wages by local authorities in ••• ••• ••• 13 

208 



The 195 Unions in which relief was paid by the Guardians can be 

further sub-divided: — . 

Unions. 

Work provided by Guardians under formal scheme 
under the Belief Begulation Order, 1911, or 
otherwise ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 134 

"Work provided by arrangements with local 

authorities 61 



195 



They may again be classified on the basis of the uniformity or 
otherwise of the hours worked by men in receipt of conditional 



relief : — 

Unions in which hours worked were uniform : — 

More than 40 hours per week ... ... ... ... 14 

Between 30 and 40 hours ... ... ... ... 49 

Between 20 and 30 hours ... ... ... ... 27 

Less than 20 hours ... ... ... ... ... 6 

96 

Unions where the duration of the task varied accord- 
ing to classes of recipients (Ipswich and Dudley) 2 
Unions reporting a uniform test, but precise duration 

not given ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Unions in which hours worked varied in individual 

cases ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 98 



201 



(The discrepancy between this total figure and 195 above is due 
to the fact that in a few Unions there were tests of both uniform and 
varying hours.) * 

8. Yet another classification may be made according as test work 
was imposed on all the men relieved or on some only. This produces 
the following result : — 



Task imposed in all cases ... 
Task imposed in some cases only 



No. of 


Total of 


Unions. 


Men Believed. 


.. 110 


7,633 


.. 85 


21,381 


195 


29,014 
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9. Classification on this basis is subject to the qualification that 
the word “ all ” must not be too strictly interpreted. Unions, for 
example, which made a general requirement of test work might 
excuse its performance in various cases included in the following 
list:— Men not physically or mentally fit for the task, men with 
illness in the family, men awaiting unemployment insurance benefit, 
men in part-time employment, men over a certain age, men living 
a considerable distance from the work, men known to have an early 
prospect of independent work, men whose efficiency might suffer 
fr om the performance of manual labour (such, for example, as musi- 
cians), men to whom relief had been given on loan, and so forth. 

10. In the other sub-group, the following are instances of cate- 
gories which might be selected by the Guardians for the performance 
of a task : — Long-standing or unsatisfactory cases, men suspected of 
being W'ork-shy, men who had been dismissed from employment, 
hawkers and others -working on their own account whose earnings 
cannot he accurately ascertained, single or married men up to certain 
ages. There is a particular reason for the selection of these last two 
categories where educational schemes are in "force, seeing that such 
schemes are only likely to be of value to the younger men who are 
capable of benefiting by training. 

11. The returns indicate, as already stated, that in the Unions 
in which some form of labour test was in operation 29,014 able-bodied 
men received outdoor relief during- tlie week ending 21st December, 
1929. Of this total 4,107 -were relieved by the Believing Officer 
under his independent pow-ers as cases of sudden or urgent neces- 
sity-* During the same week the number of men on test work 
was 8,604, of whom 6,002 were engaged on Guardians’ schemes and 
Ike remaining 2,602 on schemes provided by arrangement with the 
Local Authority. 

12. It will be seen that excluding the men receiving “ sndden 
or urgent ” relief approximately one man in three of those relieved 
in these Unions was engaged on test work. At the same time the 
total number of men on test work in the whole country was sub- 
stantially less than the number of men relieved without test in a 
single Union (West Derby). In addition, during the same week 
and in the same Unions 2,731 men were relieved in Institutions, of 
whom 343 had no wife or child dependant. 

13. It appears thex-efore that, on the basis of a round total of 
70,000 able-bodied men receiving out-relief about the time of the 
return, something over 41 per cent, were in Unions in 'which test 
work was in operation, and that the proportion of men on test work 
io the total number of men on out-x-elief ixx the whole country (ixx- 
eluding cases of sxxdden or ux-gent x-elief) was just over 12 per cent. 

* This is subject to tlxe qualification that some Boards of Guardians adopted 
lie practice of leaving able-bodied applicants generally to be dealt with by 

necessity Vln ff ^ cer ’ although they were not really cases of sudden or urgent 
( 3529 ) „ 
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14. Sepaiate g t of the 25 Unions required the per- 

5S rfu'Cl “w.r. - — r» .T™ “tT*" “ 

of relief in the 25 Unions during the week was 7,4iu. 



HI. CLASSIFICATION OF TEST WOBK. 

15 The following statement indicates the range of tasks, the 
JTt the side showing the number of Unions providing the 
Several types of work. Many Unions provided more than one type. 

Description of tasks performed by men on test work.* 

122 Gardening and general agricultural work in the grounds and 
1 Jaidens S of the Guardians’ Institutions (including digging, 
trenching and clearing up the grounds). 

100 Woodsawing, chopping and bundling. „ 

90 General work at the Guardians’ Institutions and Belief Offices 
(and occasionally in other public buildings) including general 
odd jobs, assisting in engineering, bricklaying, painting, 
whitewashing, laundry, tailoring. 

Boad making and repairing- 

20 (a) On the Guardians’ property. 

30 (b) For Local Authorities. , ... 

26 Levelling land, including filling m holes and generally clear- 
ing up land (2 cases of beach cleaning), gravel and sand 

21 Work? in public parks, cleaning up and general labour. 

21 Quarrying, stone-breaking, stone-shifting and stone-sifting. 

(Brick-breaking.) . . . 

13 Hoad scavenging, sweeping, ditch-cleaning and hedge clipping. 
11 Work in public cemeteries. 

9 Work on sewage farm or refuse dumps, or refuse destructor. 

5 Educational and training schemes. 

5 The making of concrete slabs in various forms, (e.g., Jieros, 
etc.), for roads and footpaths. . 

' 4 Loading and stacking of material at, and cleaning Local 

Authorities’ Depots. 

2 Boot repairing (under instruction). 

1 Mat making. 

16. Some illustrations may be given of various ways in which 
work was provided, either by the Guardians themselves or some 
arrangement with local authorities. Comments on the latter 
arrangement are given in more detail below. 

* A list is attached (Appendix C) showing details ol allowances additional 
to the normal rebel which were given in certain Unions to men on test work. 
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(1) Bradford Union. 

The following is an extract from the Inspector’s report : — - 

“ Test-work is carried out at tlie following places, and is gen- 
erally under the supervision of the Master of the Bowling Park 
Institution. The hours worked are 33 per week. 

(a) Young Street. 

This is a centre to which the bulk of the men are sent, and fire- 
wood sawing, chopping, and bundling is carried out on a large scale 
as many as 300 men being employed at times. A special Super- 
intendent, assisted by three other officers, is in charge. 

(b) Bowling Park Institution. 

At this Institution, the men under 25 years of age are employed 
under a specially appointed Labour Master. Approximately 40-60 
men are normally employed here. The work consists mainly of 
gardening, and wood-chopping in bad weather. 

(c) Daisy Rill Institution. 

The unruly and unsatisfactory eases are sent to this Institution. 
The Master is in charge. Approximately 12 men are normally at 
work here. The work is of a general nature, gardening, wood- 
chopping and labouring work being the usual tasks. Concrete block 
making has, however, been done from time to time, and a recent 
addition to the pig styes was completed about a year ago, almost 
entirely by the efforts of the test-workers. 

I was given to understand that the work is of a very simple nature 
and thoroughly suitable to unskilled labour. The cost of the equip- 
ment is negligible, all that is wanted being rough wooden frames to 
the size of the blocks required, and boards upon which the blocks 
are laid during the hardening process. The men mix the concrete 
in accordance with directions, fill the frames which are laid on 
the boards, and, as soon as the frame is filled and the concrete levelled 
off, the frame can be removed. The erection of the building with 
the completed blocks is also stated to be a simple matter, provided 
the alignment of the blocks is carefully watched. The pig-styes, 
referred to consist of six styes, 15 ft. by 10 ft., with a concrete fore- 
court approximately 30 ft. square, and the whole work with the ex- 
ception of the doors, windows, and roofs was erected by test labour 
at a cost of less than ,£200. 

In addition to the testwork found by the Guardians themselves, 
an arrangement has been made with the Bradford Corporation under 
which a large number of men (usually about 200) are employed each 
alternate week on Corporation improvement schemes, and recently 
these men have been engaged in making a recreation ground at 
Harold Park. The labour there . consists mainly of levelling and 
draining a large area of ground under the supervision of Corporation 
foremen. 

These men are paid wages by the Corporation and 80 per cent, of 
the wages is met by the Guardians. If any of the men require 
(35291 a 2 
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relief in the week they are not at work they are required to perform 
a full week’s work at the Young Street Test-House. 

(2) Leicester Parish. 

For several years past the duty of providing tasks for able-bodied 
persons in receipt of out-relief was discharged by joint action of the 
Guardians and the Distress Committee of the Corporation. 

The Distress Committee found work for the men oia number of 
sites. The work includes excavating at the Abbey rums, which is 
a site of about 40 acres acquired by the Corporation for the purpose 
of a public park, the making of tennis courts, both bard and grass, 
on the various parks, the levelling of the Meadow House Estate 
which has also been acquired by the Corporation for a park, general 
returfing, brushing walks, gathering leaves, etc., on the various 
parks and public places. . ... 

At ike time of the Inspector’s visit 254 men were distributed 
between nineteen sites. The relief in cash and kind was paid by the 
City Treasurer, and subsequently recovered from the Guardians. 
The Inspector’s report states as follows : — 

“ The work is of a varied nature, and the men appear to be well 
graded according to their physical capacities. For example, young 
fit men are employed -on pick and shovel work at the Abbey ruins, 
whilst older men are given light jobs in the public parks. 

Generally the relief men work separately on each site, and are 
not mixed up with ordinary Council employees, although in the 
parks this arrangement is necessarily subject to some reservation 
at times. Supervision, which; is exercised by Council foremen, 
appears to be effective without being too severe. 

Each Monday is entirely free so as to enable men to search for 
work, and other time off is allowed on application for this purpose. 
The Clerk to the Guardians, the Secretary of the Distress Committee 
and the various foremen were unanimous in thinking that the test 
work is beneficial to the men from the point of view of health and 
in maintaining their fitness for employment. 

It is the practice of the Parks Superintendents to employ relief 
men for wages where they have vacancies either temporai’y or per- 
manent, and a number are employed at present.” 



(3) Bristol. 

The Inspector reports as follows: — 

“ Test Worlc Proper . — This all consists of work of an agricul- 
tural nature on three sites. 

(a) At Frenchay on hired land adjacent to the Children’s Homes. 
On this site a very large potato crop is grown, and this pro- 
vides employment from the spring to the autumn in connec- 
tion with the crop. At the present time the men are engaged 
in repairing the surrounding dry stone walls and in trimming 
paths and cleaning the drainage channels. 
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(b) Stapleton Mental Hospital. In the grounds of the Institu- 
V tion men are engaged in agricultural and gardening work, 

but there is also a good deal of lighter work under cover, e.g., 
sorting potatoes, onions, etc. 

(c) Southmead Hospital. Here also there is a large acreage of 

agricultural land; potatoes, green vegetables, etc., are cul- 
tivated. 

There is effective supervision at each site by an officer of the 
Guardians. 

Under a scheme of comparatively recent origin, (1) men who 
have had long periods on relief or who are considered to be unsatis- 
factory are sent to work at Frenchay. (2) Those who are not too 
strong physically are sent to Stapleton where the work is of a more 
varied type. (3) Men selected from Frenchay on account of satis- 
factory conduct and work, and men selected from Stapleton on 
account of satisfactory health and conduct, are from time to time' 
transferred to Southmead. From Southmead they are, if again 
satisfactory as regard conduct and work, eligible for transfer to the 
Bristol Corporation schemes at full wages. A hot dinner is provided 
daily at Stapleton and at Southmead, at the former scheme because 
most of the men need building up, and at Southmead as part of the 
full tuning up before going on to ordinary work. 

None of the work is degrading or liable to cause hardship, and in 
visiting these schemes I was much impressed by the alertness of the 
men. I spoke to many of them. Two men complained of the prin- 
ciple of test work, none of the nature of the work. The only 
grievance of a large group at Southmead was that owing to the 
weather they had been unable to work on the land, and that there 
was not enough indoor work to keep them busy. The weather con- 
ditions had, of course, been exceptionally bad. 

Co-operative Schemes with Bristol Corporation. — In addition to 
the test work schemes, the following men are employed for wages 
(54s. per week) by the Corporation, the Guardians contributing the 
amount which would have been paid in relief, viz. : — 

(11 Frenchay Sanatorium ... 4 men altering grounds. 

(2) Ham Green 3 men. 

(3) Bell Hill ... ... ... 42 men new bridge, etc., works. 

(4) Whitfield Hoad ... ... 10 men do. 

59 

I visited (1), (3) and (4). At the Bell Hill and Whitfield Hoad 
sites the men sent by the Guardians represented about one-half of 
the unskilled labour employed, the remainder having been engaged 
inmigh the Labour Exchange. No distinction is made between the 
sntrified ^ S P°k e to a the men they were thoroughly 

The object of the Guardians appears to be essentially construc- 
ive, i.e to lead those who by ill-health or prolonged unemployment 
are m danger of ceasing to be employable back to habits of indus- 
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try. Tlie 50 per cent, of vacancies on Corporation relief works 
allotted to the Guardians has not, in the past, been enough to allow 
all the men to remain even until the completion of the particular 
job on which they are engaged. In order to give others a chance of 
work it has been necessary to replace them after varying periods .of 
from 3 to 6 months. At present, however, the indications go to 
show that the Corporation will be able to absorb men as they are 
found fit for work by the Guardians. It should be noted that it is 
not necessary for a man to be engaged on test work in order to receive 
employment through the agency of the Guardians, on the relief 
schemes. A good deal of discretion is used, and suitable men are 
transferred to these schemes without being required to perform test 
work. Where test work is imposed a full week’s work is ordinarily 
required regardless of the amount of relief granted. Leave of 
absence is, however, allowed if there is any possibility of securing 
employment. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
chance-, of securing work on the relief schemes via the relief depart- 
ment is possibly greater than from the men’s own efforts. 

There is no doubt whatever that the system of test work at 
Bristol, leading on to work for wages by the Corporation, has not 
only helped to prevent in a great many cases the natural deteriora- 
tion of. physique and morale due to unemployment, but has also 
made the men more employable, and so helped them to get work.” 



IT.— CKITICISMS OF TEST WORK. 

IT. Several Inspectors allude’ to the difficulty of finding suitable 
work, or at any rate a sufficient amount of it. Mr. Turton puts it : 
“ Where the numbers are large (generally in urban districts) it is 
not always possible to find work of public utility, and where the 
numbers are small and scattered (as in rural districts) there is diffi- 
culty in finding a test otherwise than on the roads, and the few 
relief men have to work with the paid workers.” (Comments on this 
arrangement are given in Part V. below.) 

Mr. Bushell says: <c If there are only a few men it is simple 
and economical to send them up to the workhouse to do anything 
that needs to be done. . . . But if the men so sent . . . are too 
numerous, then they are apt to be a nuisance, and to interfere with 
the working of the Institution.” And again, “ When the work is 
on a very large scale, as at Norwich, it is difficult to obtain altogether 
satisfactory and inspiring conditions.” The Norwich scheme has 
been the subject of some public criticism, mainly on the ground that 
the work provided is useless. Mr. Bushell has inquired into this, 
and says that one of the jobs criticised was designed by the Asylum 
Visiting Committee for the express purpose of improving the 
amenities and communications of the Asylum, and that the other 
was designed by the City Engineer, and will eventually make the 
land fit for a park or some similar purpose. 
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Other complaints of the If orwich scheme relate to : — 

(а) Slackness and indiscipline (this, as noted above, is due to 
excessive numbers — it is not a criticism of the system, but of the 
administration). 

(б) A daily journey of seven to ten miles (the distance is thought 
to be overstated, but in any case the maximum attendance is four 
days per fortnight, and a large proportion of the men bicycle to 
work). 

(c) Exposure to rain. The men, however, are excused on wet 
days, and a shelter is provided on the ground if the weather is bad 
when they get there. 

Mr. Ifisbet, on the other hand, after recalling the general 
difficulty, concludes : “ All the larger Unions in my district are now 
able to find some work, so that nowhere is unconditional relief being 
granted to able-bodied men in any large numbers.” In London, Mr. 
Boundell points out that “ in some Unions it is very difficult to obtain 
premises where test work can be undertaken, and, even if such pre- 
mises can be secured, the value of the work is limited by practical 
considerations of numbers available for any ono period, the form of 
test work available and the sufficiency of instruction, which is as 
important as supervision.” 

18. Mr. Boundell remarks : “ The old-fashioned form of test in a 
workhouse is too crude for modern conditions, and the work should 
be varied, educative and calculated to tone up physical and mental 
slackness.” 

Article X. of the Belief Begulation Order, 1911, authorised out- 
relief to the wife and family, while the able-bodied man was relieved 
in the workhouse, hut Mr. Snowden says of his district: “The 
modified workhouse test is seldom applied, and this form of relief 
is scarcely ever accepted ” ; and it is apparent from the returns that 
this form of test was practically non-existent at the time of the 
inquiry. 

19. The Clerks to Guardians did not make many comments in 
their returns on the effect or value of the schemes .in force in their 
Union. The Clerk to the Stoke Union, where the work included 
stick chopping, gardening, road making and levelling, says : “ Since 
test work has been inaugurated men appear to be in better health, 
fewer go sick, and they are considerably better in morale.” The 
Clerk to the Whitehaven Union, where general outdoor work was 
performed at the Institution, says: “ All men appear to be in an 
improved condition as a result of work and food.” Their comments 
on the value of the schemes in securing subsequent employment are 
given below (Paragraph 22) . 

20. Mr. Duff, speaking of the value of the test work in his 
chiefly rural district, says : 

“ Work provided hy Guardians was almost entirely of an un- 
skilled kind, mostly wood-chopping and sawing, gardening and 
digging, cleaning wards, etc., and in three or four Unions stone- 
breaking. 
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I came to the conclusion that unskilled work was on the 
whole best. The simpler the work, the more can perform it 
fairly well and with satisfaction to themselves. If skilled work 
were provided on any considerable scale there would probably 
be found few who could do it creditably. On the other hand, 
every skilled man can perform some sort of unskilled work. 

The objection of monotony is not, I think, valid. Nine out 
of ten men prefer to continue in a job which they can learn 
easily and keep on doing with little mental effort. . From the 
men’s point of view, the main object is to do something not too 
exhausting which will prevent their getting soft. 

The one form of skilled work I came across was painting. 
One or two painters here and there were employed in painting 
wards, etc., and in internal decoration. 

It may of course he objected to this, and indeed to all skilled 
work, that economically it has the effect of lessening the 
amount of work available for ordinary skilled men not on relief, 
unless (which is almost inconceivable and in any case undesir- 
able) the work done is work which is not necessary. 

The commonest form of work is firewood producing. Its 
advantages are that it provides sitting and easy work (chopping 
and bundling) for the elder and infirm men — and active work, 
sawing, for the able-bodied. Further, m urban centres it is 
generally to some extent remunerative. The objection that it 
may compete with smaller firewood sellers in the open market 
is met by selling to such sellers at wholesale prices.” 

21. Schemes of an educational tendency such as the Salford 
scheme are dealt with in detail later in this Memorandum. “ Apart 
from the Salford Scheme,” says Mr. Maslin, 

<f there is little work done in this district which could be 
said to have an educational bias. Work in the open air, such 
as the digging done at Barrow, has much to recommend it in 
consequence of its beneficial effects upon the physique of the 
men. It is a satisfaction, moreover, to see the good crops that 
have resulted from the work done. It is necessary in such cases 
to provide alternative work under cover when the weather is 
had. For this there does not generally appear to he any suit- 
able alternative to wood-sawing, chopping and bundling.” 

22. The question how far the test” work in force at the time of the 
inquiry was useless is bound up with that of its value in assisting 
men to obtain employment. Of the latter, the inquiry yields a good 
deal of evidence, quite apart from specificially educational schemes. 
The Greenwich Clerk says: “ the main object of the G-uardians has 
been to endeavour to rehabilitate men that they may he able to 
satisfactorily carry out work when found. Several men expressed 
gratitude where they have found- work.” The Wigan Clerk says: 
“ The effect of test work is generality good — it tends to keep men fit 
for work when available.” 
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23. Tlie reports of tlie Inspectors show some difference of opinion 
on the question — possibly due to different local circumstances. Mr. 
Hughes Gibb says : “ In no case did it appear toe me that the work 
was of any value in helping men to secure employment.” Mr. 
Turton says: “ the risk that the Guardians might be considered an 
employment agency should be minimised as far as possible.” But 
he adds : “ At Grimsby the concrete slab making plant has definitely 
proved its usefulness in a minor way in training men in a new occu- 
pation.” Mr. Nisbet says : “ The mere fact of setting men to work . . . 
has helped the genuine working man to retain his self-respect and 
his employability. It has been found time after time that to give 
outdoor relief unconditionally to any man is most deleterious, and 
nothing makes men ‘unemployable 5 quicker.” Mr. Elias says: 
“In some instances, e.g., in the institutional scheme at Chester, 
unexpected benefits have resulted from the continuous association 
of the men with the Institution officials, two or three men securing 
posts in connection with this or other institutions, whilst one man 
is said to have learnt a trade. At Macclesfield an energetic 
Relieving Officer frequently obtains work for test men passing 
through his hands. 55 Finally, Mr. Batterbury remarks that at 
Middlesbrough “ specific instances have come to my notice where 
men have obtained permanent employment either with the Corpora- 
tion or with other employers through having been employed on a 
useful form of test work. 55 

24. It will be recalled that the Inspectors were particularly 
instructed to investigate the common allegation that test work in- 
volved hardship or degradation. Their reports present an unani- 
mous view to the contrary. Mr. Evans, speaking of South Wales, 
where the objection to test work is particularly’ strong, says : — 

“ I have not been able to find any test work in any of the 
Unions which could be regarded as really degrading, in the 
sense that performance of the work lowers a man in his own 
esteem ot the esteem of his fellow men. I have, indeed, heard 
that expression used at meetings of Boards of Guardians, but I 
believe that what has been intended to be conveyed is not that 
work such as stone-breaking is in itself degrading, but that it 
is humiliating for a man who has been engaged all his life, 
say, in work like coal-mining, to be required, as a condition of 
his acceptance of outdoor relief, to perform work regarded as of 
a much lower character than that which he has usually per- 
formed.” 

Mr. Elias says : — 

“ I desire to put it on record that all the test work seen in 
operation, with the doubtful exception of the Northwich Institu- 
tional task work, was suitable in character, and that none was 
excessive or degrading in type. 55 

Mr. Snowden says: — 

“ The test work, whether provided by the District Councils 
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or at the Institution by the Guardians, certainly never involves 
hardship or degradation, and I have never received complaints 
on this score. ... I have found one or two cases in which a 
certain amount of hardship has been involved, not in the work 
itself, but in the distance some men have had to travel to the 
Institution. This is indeed one of the difficulties, especially 
in a rural or semi-rural Union.’ 5 
Mr. Eoundell says: — 

i< Our inquiries are quite definite on one point — when men 
are questioned as to the test work they are performing, and 
whether they consider it hard or degrading, the invariable 
answer has been that they appreciate it, that it is far better than 
loafing round the streets, and that they have felt more fit than 
when they were doing nothing and merely hanging about.” 

Mr. Turton says: — 

“ The work generally is of a satisfactory nature, and there 
is no indication of hardship or degradation. . . .No com- 
plaints were made as to the work on which [the men] were 
engaged.” 

Mr. Nisbet says: — 

“ All test work given in my district is ordinary work, 
generally of a fairly easy character, and could not by any 
possible stress of exaggeration be called degrading. . . . Neither 
Mr. Gibb nor myself have received any complaints from the 
men as to the nature of the work, though some of the better 
men have said they wished there was more of it.” 

Mr. Hughes Gibb says: — 

“ So far as my observation goes the work is of a light char- 
acter, is carried on under reasonable conditions, and involves 
no greater hardship than work of the same' sort for an ordinary 
employer.” 

The only comment on this aspect of the matter made by a Clerk 
is at Bath, where the Clerk says : “ Test work is not regarded as a 
hardship, and there have been cases where men have requested to be 
given test work.” 

It is curious to observe (see Paragraph 32) that the only substan- 
tial complaint on the part of the men that test work is degrading 
comes from Salford, the pioneer of educational schemes. 

25. As regards complaints of particular forms of work, the first 
and third groups on the list (gardening, etc., and general work in 
the Institution), given in paragraph 15 above, have given rise to no 
adverse comments; the second group — wood-sawing, chopping and 
bundling- — has occasionally caused some complaint. Mr. Hayward, 
for example, says : — 

“ Some complaints were made that firewood chopping was 
demoralising, hut the men apparently would not have objected 
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if they had been employed on more suitable work, such as 
gardening, and it was noticeable that at Hull, where the bulk 
of the men were employed at firewood chopping, the attitude 
of the men towards their work indicated less satisfaction than 
at Sculcoates (which adjoins), where the men were employed in 
the open air making play fields.” 

On the other hand, reference may be made to Mr. Duff’s com- 
ments on this kind of work in paragraph 20 above. 

26. The form of work which has been the subject of the greatest 
criticism is that of stone-breaking. In six of the twenty-one unions 
in which work connected with stones constitutes the test or is in- 
cluded among the prescribed tasks the work is of the nature of 
quarrying. In some others stones are shifted or riddled, but not 
broken, while in the remainder the work may be either of the nature 
of ordinary road mending work done by arrangement with local 
councils, and sometimes side by side with their employees, or selected 
by the Guardians as work which can be done under cover from the 
weather. In no case is a measured task performed in cells. The 
following are typical extracts from the Inspectors’ reports : — 

Devorvport and Plymouth Unions . 

Levelling involving stone-breaking,, stone-shifting and tstone- 
sifting at “ The Dumps.” The Inspector states : — 

•‘There has, so far as I can ascertain, been no objection 
from the men to any of the work. The older men especially like 
breaking small stones for path gravel, and generally speaking 
the supervision and compulsion have been so exiguous that all 
the work which has been done has been done, and in some in- 
stances planned, voluntarily by the more energetic of the men 
themselves.” 

East Stonehouse Union. 

“ In the summer levelling and cleaning up a beach on the 
foreshore known as “ The Point.” This involves incidentally 
some breaking up of the rocks, but there are no complaints by 
the men, and several told me they preferred the work here to 
that at the Institution. No hardship or degradation is in- 
volved, in my opinion.” 

Bridgwater Union. 

The work is stone-breaking at the depot of the Bridgwater 
Urban District Council. Not more than 6 to 10 men are em- 
ployed. The Believing Officer visits the depot occasionally, 
but otherwise there is no supervision. There is no measured 
task, and I gathered that there is not much compulsion; of con- 
tinuous work. Half an hour after conclusion of dinner hour 
only three out of six men had returned from dinner. I asked 
these three men how they liked the work. 
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A said : “ It do keep ’ee fit.” 

B • “ Keeps un’s mind employed. 

C explained lie thought it a good thing because once before 
through his hands getting soft he had had a punishing time 
when he got a job after six months out of work. 

Commenting generally on these Unions the Inspector says : — - 

“ The advantages of stone-breaking are that where wood- 
chopping is impossible, owing either to lack of market or of the 
proximity of saw-mills, it provides a sitting-down 30 b which 
most labourers can do, and keeps tbe muscles hard, with a very 
small cost to the Guardians in the way of shelter against the 
weather. In wet weather (apart from wood-sawing) it is in 
fact the only form of hard exercise possible. 

Further, in country districts it is generally possible to dis- 
pose of the product on the roads, with little, if any, displace- 
ment of ordinary labour. All that is done is to order a little 
less stone than usual from tbe machine stone-breaking mills. 
I came across no objection from any men to stone-breaking. 
At Plymouth I was told the elder men liked it because they 
could sit down to it, and, of course, in no case is a measured 
task imposed. In one Union men come to the Believing Officer 
and ask to be “put on stones” rather than do nothing. Lhe 
idea that stone-breaking is in any way degrading is not held in 
the West Country. There are still a number of respectable 
men who earn tlieir living at it. . . .” 



Bootle Union. 

The Inspector states “ I visited this centre, which is a quarry 
about two miles from Millom, ou tbe afternoon of tbe 18th 
December. I found that there had been five men at work m 
the morning, hut that in accordance with the usual arrange- 
ment they had gone off that afternoon to register at the Labour 
Exchange. I visited the quarry again on the morning of the 
20th December. I found two young men at work, together 
with the supervisor. I spoke to these young men; they did not 
object to the work, hut. of course, would have preferred to be 
working for wages. They both said that the work kept them 
fit.” 



Ulverston Union. 

Some work at the quarry. cc I spoke to several of the men; 
none of them had any complaint to make about the nature of 
the work ; what they would like, of course, is that they should 
be paid the current rate of wages instead of getting out-relief 
allowance.” 

Kendal Union. 

Stone Breaking. — There were only two out-relief men 
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when I visited. They were riddling small stone. Both ex- 
pressed themselves as quite satisfied with the work they were 
asked to do and had no complaints. One of the men said: ‘ I 
would rather be here than on the dole; I detest doing 
nothing . 1 11 

Monmouth Union. 

Stone Breaking. — “ The work is not thought a hardship or 
degrading, as it is more or less analogous to their ordinary em- 
ployment. Most of the men used to work in a local quarry 
breaking stone. I spoke to ten men, none of whom com- 
plained . 11 

Huddersfield Union. 

Occasionally work in the quarry. “The men stated to me 
that they were satisfied to be employed, and felt that it was 
definitely of benefit to them. I saw thirteen men engaged on 
test work on the day of my visit, and after discussion with them 
I am satisfied that they harbour no resentment towards their 
task.” 

Dewsbury Union. 

Eight men set to work by Morley Corporation on sorting 
stone from a quarry heap for crushing. “ Here the men stated 
to me that they were much happier working than standing 
about idle ‘ on the dole . 1 ” 

Berwick-on-Tweed Union. 

Stone Breaking, Wood Cutting and Chopping in the Insti- 
tution Yard. — No hardship is involved. “ The type of man 
employed on test work is practically 1 unemployable, without 
enough initiative to find work, and, therefore, one cannot say 
that the test work is likely to improve employability, but the 
men I spoke to engaged on test work informed me that the 
work kept them fit, and they seemed to prefer it to idleness.” 

Chester Union. 

Generally work at the Institution — including a little brick- 
breaking. ‘ The men spoken to seemed to be cheerful enough 
and made no complaints.” 

North-Western District. 

“ In the Bury Union some of the men, in wet weather work 
under cover breaking soft stone from the Guardians 1 Quarry. 
At Oldham and at the Whiston Institution (Prescot Union) 
some breaking of soft stone for paths has also been done. In 
the. Bootle Union (Cumberland) and at Dalton (Ulverston 
Union) quarrying work is done. At Bootle the stone obtained 
is broken small by hand, in the same way as it is done near by 
by men working for the Cumberland County Council for wages. 
At Dalton the breaking has in the past been done by hand in 
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wet weather, hut is now done by a crusher At Kendal the 
men are engaged in shifting soil and riddling, but in wet 
weather they, together with the casuals anil inmates of the 
Institution, ‘break the stones under cover. These are the only 
places where stone breaking is done The men concerned do 
not appear to regard as degrading the work they are called 
upon to perforin.” 

26 A number of the Inspectors comment on the practice of 
making the hours of test work proportionate to the amount of relief. 



Mr. Snowden says shortly: — 

“ Work which is adjusted to the amount of relief on a wage 
basis can scarcely be regarded as test work at all. 



Mr. Hughes Gibb says: — 

“ It has always seemed to me obviously unfair that married 
men with large families who can he of some use at home should 
work four or five days weekly for the relief they receive and 
that single men with no domestic responsibilities should only 
be required to do one or two days’ work. Moreover the system 
tends to suggest to recipients that they are doing work for 
wages, and proportionally reduces their desire to find employ- 
ment. But I have not been successful in all cases in persuad- 
ing Guardians to accept these arguments.” 

Mr. Elias remarks that: — 

“ An obvious advantage of whole-time schemes of work 
(against which there is much prejudice in the larger Unions) is 
the fact that they tend towards the inculcation of the habit of 
regular and continuous work.” 

Mr. Roundell says : — 

“ In London test work is only carried out in ten Unions or 
parishes, and generally speaking the men are only required to 
work two or three days a week. This is obviously undesirable, 
and tends to defeat the object. If a man knows that he has only 
to work for such a short period to obtain enough to maintain 
himself and family, there is very little incentive for him to 
seek work. But this is an obvious truism of test work. It 
must also be remembered that only men who have been on relief 
for long periods are placed on test work.” 

Mr. Bushell holds a different view : — 

“ There is, I think, a listless spirit about the work on some 
of the jobs at Norwich. I am not entirely sure but that this is 
not partly due to a resentment, reasonable, or unreasonable, at 
being required to do the same amount of work whatever the 
amount of relief. I am not sure, hut if I had a free hand I 
should not experiment at Norwich amongst other experiments 
with a task varying in length according to the amount of 
relief.”- 
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Y. — CO-OPERATIVE SCHEMES WITH LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

27. It will be recalled that in a number of Unions schemes were 
in force by which the Local Authority provided work at ordinary 
wages for men in receipt of relief, the equivalent of what would 
otherwise be their relief being paid to the Authority by the Guar- 
dians. A commoner arrangement, especially in rural areas, was 
where the. men were put on Council work but received relief, and 
only relief, from the Guardians. None of the Clerks to Guardians 
makes any general comment on either of these arrangements, but 
three of the Inspectors offer the following observations : — 

Mr. Snowden says: — 

“ In Bournemouth temporary work is provided by a Dis- 
tress Committee. Probably in other towns in which a good deal 
of out-relief is given, a strict policy coupled with judicious co- 
operation with the Local Authorities might be advantageous.” 
Mr. Duff says : — 

“ As regards work provided by District Councils, in 
my almost entirely rural district this was practically con- 
fined to ordinary road work, filling holes, channelling, cleaning 
ditches, etc. One would have expected that the. fact that men 
on relief were working for a less amount of money alongside 
men earning ordinary wages -would have led to discontent and 
trouble. I enquired particularly as to this, but could not hear 
of any complaints. But in one Union where both A (work 
provided by District Councils) and B (work provided by the 
Guardians) were in force, I heard of an unexpected 
development. A man who had been for long periods 

on work B was transferred to work A. He was _ so 

disgusted to find he was earning less than the Council’s 
employees, that he took himself off relief and found an indepen- 
dent Job. This was, perhaps, an exceptional case, but there 
can be no doubt that a spell on work A must have the effect of 
bringing home to a man, to a greater degree than work B, the 
desirability of trying to get independent work on his own. In 
rural districts work A also has the advantage that it eliminates 
transport difficulties ; the men can generally be found work in 
their own parish, and have not to bei transported to and from 
a ‘ labour-yard ’ perhaps many miles away. 

The supervision on work A is, of course, generally less strict 
than on work B ; but against this the men have the example 
and comradeship of the ordinary Council employees working 
alongside them.” 

Mr. Elias says : — 

‘ ‘ Whilst it is manifest that test work as such is valuable in 
checking the grosser forms of imposition, and in reducing the 
need of an inordinately large staff of officials, there are limits 
to its usefulness ; and here we come to the quality of the test 
scheme itself Co-operative schemes such as exist in the 
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Stoke-on-Trent, Walsall and other Unions possess certain evil 
effects in the association set up m the minds of the men, be- 
tween public relief and work for wages. At Stoke for instance, 
very few of the men are said to find outside employment, and 
many are said to have been engaged upon work under the City 
scheme for long periods, and to be content so to remain. 
(There is also the fact in the case of schemes such as those in 
operation at Stoke that roadmaking work of a necessary kind is 
absorbing relief labour to the detriment of the professional 
navvy, who earns his own living.) , . , 

The above weaknesses are, perhaps, of somewhat less im- 
portance in the case of chronic unemployables than of the more 

active men. , . , _ . , , 

Again, as in the case of the Nortkwicli Union, where a loose 
kind of co-operative scheme is in force side by side with an im- 
perfect Institution scheme, it is illuminating to be told that 
the out-relief man working under the. Council is not expected to 
work so hard as the professional Council employee.” 



VI .—ADMINISTRATION . 



28. One of the difficulties in running test work schemes is that 
of securing appropriate- and adequate supervision. There is 
evidence that in some cases this has been _ lacking, and it is 
obvious that any general extension of educational schemes will 
make the problem urgent. Speaking of London, Mr. Roundell 
says : — 

“ The large majority of the men to whom test work should 
be applied are not wilful shirkers. The drill sergeant or the 
labour master is not the ideal supervisor for them. Mr. Blight 
and I during the' last year were considering methods by which 
London County Council instructors could be provided to run 
lest work centres. It is possible that in the future. Union boun- 
daries and jealousies not remaining as limitations, grouped 
test work centres upon modern lines may he possible.” 

Mr. Maslin says, in connexion with the setting up of further 
schemes on the Salford model : — 

“ The selection of the right kind of instructor would, 
naturally, be a matter of paramount importance. Men are 
required who realise that the fitting of these young men to 
re-enter industry when opportunity occurs, and help in doing 
so, is an essential part of the scheme. The power to secure 
discipline is also essential.” 

29. It is, of course, of the first importance that the arrangements 
for test work should not interfere with the men’s opportunities for 
seeking whole-time employment. Special attention was called to 
this point when the inquiry was set on foot, and there is evidence 
from the remarks made by Clerks to Guardians that many at any 
rate of the Boards have been fully alive to its importance. The Clerks 
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to Congleton, Hilton, Grimsby, Hemsworth, Beverley, Middles- 
brough (see paragraph 23 above), Monmonth, and Bethnal Green 
Unions all state specifically that opportunities are given to men on 
test work to look for work. 

At Middlesbrough the Clerk says: — 

“ Men are not kept on test work continuously. It is found 
that by releasing them at varying periods men have a better 
opportunity of finding work, and it is proved that many cases 
have been taken off the books through this policy.” 

30. On the other hand there appears some justification in some 
areas for the complaint that enough opportunities for seeking work 
for wages are not always given to men on test work. Mr. Hayward, 
speaking of Yorkshire, says : — 

li There were a number of suggestions as to the modification 
of hours which would give increased facilities for seeking work, 
generally to the effect that if the test w T ork started later in the 
morning" the men would have better chances of finding work 
beforehand. This seems a very reasonable suggestion, and I 
think should be carried out.” 

Mr. Snowden is more specific : — 

“ Leave allowed off test work to sign on at the Labour 
Exchange or to go to enquire after a definite job or for half an 
hour’s work seeking before the test work begins in the morning, 
is not sufficient for a man who is genuinely determined to search 
for employment. It is true that unconditional relief can be 
given under Article XII, but that Article is only intended to 
apply to exceptional cases in which special reasons exist and 
is now being greatly abused.” 

His constructive suggestions are given at length in paragraph 41 
below. 

31. A further important point in the administration ofi test work 
schemes is the grading of the tasks according to the character or 
other requirements of the men. Apart from educational schemes, 
the best example at present existing seems to be at Bristol, Mr. 
Xishet’s report on which has already been set out at length in 
paragraph 16 above. 

VII.— EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES. 

32. The form of test work which has attracted the most attention 
recently is the educational system which, before the abolition of the 
Guardians on the 1st April last, had been adopted by five Unions, 
Salford, Norwich, Sheffield, Poplar and West Ham; the last named, 
however, only started the scheme this year after the date of the 
present inquiry. As Mr. Roundell remarks: — : 

“ The old-fashioned form of test work in a workhouse is too 
crude for modern conditions, and the work should be varied, 
educative and calculated to tone up physical and mental slack- 
ness — the two react upon one another.” 
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In view of the interest taken in these schemes, particulars are 
given at some length, mainly from the Inspectors' reports : — 

Salford. 

“ '.The schemes were started almost three years ago. All single 
men under 35 and married men under 30 are required to attend 
14 hours per week irrespective of the amount of relief. There 
are two general instructors and one handicraft instructor. 
The fourteen hours are occupied as follows : — Six hours physi- 
cal training, four hours handicrafts and four hours reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and general work such as popular 
history, geography, etc. . 

For the physical training, which consists ot Swedish exer- 
cises, the men are provided with vests, shorts and pumps. They 
undoubtedly derive much benefit from this, "which is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the classes. 

The handicraft work is also particularly valuable, as the 
men acquire the use of tools, and spend this part of their time 
in the construction of useful articles, such as knife and soap 
boxes, stools, cbairs, food safes, and in the execution of simple 
repairs, such as fitting tap washers, elementary boot repairs, 
and fitting sash cords. 

The instruction in general subjects also serves a useful 
purpose in reviving men who have lost their effectiveness 
through a spell of unemployment. 

The instructors take a keen individual interest in the men, 
and are always willing to give a man a letter setting out his 
qualifications to take to a potential employer. It seems to be 
generally agreed that these letters were useful in obtaining 
employment. 

The men are divided into two classes in different parts of 
Salford. Every two months the instructors are changed over. 
This is undoubtedly useful; as would be expected it is found 
that some men react more favourably to one man while others 
do better with the other man. 

I talked to the men at both classes, and found that there 
was a unanimous obj ection to the compulsory attendance at the 
classes. Apparently the men are subject to a certain amount 
of chaff from their relatives and friends at having ‘ to go to 
school.’ At the same time at both places it was admitted 
that benefit was derived from the classes. 

Since their inception some 575 have passed through the 
classes, and about 45 are still attending there. The remainder 
have in many cases found work; but in many instances men 
have refused to attend on account of the small amount of 
relief offered. It must he realised that many of those in the 
classes are in receipt of unemployment insurance, supple- 
mented by a few shillings relief. In the majority of Unions 
the scale of relief would not admit of such supplementation, 
and such persons would not he dependent upon the Guardians in 
any way.” 
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Norwich. 

“ Instructional Classes .— These men work in two groups of 
30 each; it is proposed to make a third group of another 30 
men after Christmas. These men are all, or nearly all, under 
'30 years of age. All the men go to the classes four mornings 
every week from 9.30 till noon. At their own request they are 
taught arithmetic, and for the rest two retired schoolmasters 
lecture on history, geography, etc. 

In the afternoon each class of 30 attend two days a week 
only, from 2 till 4 o’clock, at the gymnasium and are taught 
gymnastics by a former naval instructor, now a tramway 
official. The gymnasium belongs to the Corporation, hence 
the expense is confined to providing shoes. 

Technical instructions, carpentry, shoemaking, etc., are 
avoided as being too expensive. In the summer swimming 
instruction was sometimes substituted for gymnastics, and 
perhaps first-aid lessons will be given after Christmas. The 
success of such classes seems to depend on getting the right 
sort of instructors; Worwich seems to have been quite 
successful. 

It is difficult to ascertain how rapidly these.men are getting 
back to work, because some come off for a time, having got 
unemployment benefit or their wives having got work, or the 
Guardians send them to the Corporation for a time, and then 
they come back. But I cannot get any evidence which satisfies 
me that any large numbers of them have gone into permanent 
work. A clerk from the Clerk’s Office goe3 down each morning 
to help them about unemployment, to write letters of applica- 
tion, or even to visit likely employment on their behalf.” 

Sheffield. 

“ In February, 1929, the Guardians instituted a Scheme 
of Instructional Classes for the younger able-bodied men, 
adopting wood-work and metal-work as the most suitable crafts 
in which to instruct the men. 

As a first step two buildings in the grounds of schools 
belonging to the Sheffield Education Authority were secured, 
free of rent, from the Education Authority, and qualified 
instructors engaged on the basis of one per 20 men. The men 
first selected for instruction were under the age of 25 years. 
As the initial stages of the Scheme indicated that development 
would be profitable, other buildings in the nature of disused 
canteens, workshops, etc., were secured, the age limit extended 
to the age of 35 years, and at the present time provision is made 
for the instruction of 240 men at a time. 

Two features of the scheme are that (a) the men must be 
certified as physically fit, and ( h ) full opportunity must be 
afforded them to seek for employment. 

So far as (6) is concerned, I think the honrs permit of all 
the opportunity necessary, hut every facility, assistance and 
encouragement is given to the men to go after any likely job. 
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quite apart from the time formally sanctioned. Every man 
has one clear day per week to register at the Employment Ex- 
change and to search for employment, and on the other days 
he does not start work till 10 a.m., performing 27 hours at the 

centre. ... 

In "addition to giving the men ample facilities to seek em- 
ployment on their own account, the Guardians have appointed 
two Employment Officers whose primary duty, is, to do whatever 
they can in securing openings for the trainees. They keep in 
touch with the men at the various centres, and interview em- 
ployers with a view to securing outlets for them, and thus 
facilitate approach from both sides. 

The practical outcome of the scheme is demonstrated by the 
following figures : — . 

Number of men who have attended for instruction . . . 423 



Number of men who have been found employment ... 132 

Number of men who have become entitled to Unem- 
ployment Insurance Benefit (following appeals) ... 27 

Number of men transferred to ordinary relief on account 

of sickness ••• 19 

Number of men who have been refused outdoor relief on 

grounds of misconduct 10 

188 

Number of men under instruction on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1929 235 



The Sheffield Clerk has made a special report on the scheme, 
in the course of which he says : — 

“ The Guardians have reason to believe that the training 
schemes have been beneficial to the men themselves by incul- 
cating a desire to work, and by keeping them in a condition of 
physical fitness against the time when they are able to secure 
employment.” 

And again : — 

“ An essential part of the Guardians’ scheme is the pro- 
vision of trained officers, part of whose duty is to assist the 
men in their search for employment, and who, from their 
appointment in May, 1929, have been successful in placing 
132 men in situations.” 

The Inspector continues : — 

“ It will be seen that in the course of 10 months only nearly 
30 per cent, of the men sent to the centres have been restored 
to ordinary employment, and I think it is scarcely to be ques- 
tioned that, apart from the benefits accruing from the training 
scheme, few of them would have been successful in this direc- 
tion. It is also interesting to record that in no single case has 
any complaint been received from an employer that the trainees 
have failed to give satisfaction. 
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I have visited some of the centres within a few weeks of 
their being opened, and after that visit I formed the view that 
the men were taking well to their new life, and that the scheme 
generally promised to be of definite benefit to them. On the 
l2t,h December, 1929 (after the scheme had been in operation 
for some 10 months), I visited two of the centres — one where 
some 80 men were being instructed in woodwork, and the other 
where instruction in metal-work was being given. I spoke to 
many men, individually and in groups, men who had been 
at the centres for many months, others who had only recently 
come, men receiving varying amounts by way of relief, and 
from all I gathered the same impression of interestedness and 
happiness in their work. They took obvious pleasure in show- 
ing the work upon which they were engaged, and there was no 
vestige of complaint on any score. 

At one time I believe the Guardians felt that some diffi- 
culty would arise in the disposal of the goods made at the 
centres, but so far at any rate as the woodwork centres are con- 
cerned the problem has been largely solved by allowing the 
men to bring their own materials, which they buy at negligible 
cost, and fashion for themselves. One case of this nature 
is particularly interesting. A man who had nothing to sit 
upon at home was taught how to make a simple form of kitchen 
chair, and at a total cost of 2s. 8d. he then made himself a set 
of four chairs for his own kitchen. Others had made tables and 
flower-stands, and one was engaged upon making a combined 
sideboard and wireless cabinet. The articles made are too 
numerous to mention, but they include all kinds of toys (aero- 
planes, wheel-barrows, cots, horses, etc.), stools, washing- 
boards, twisted candle-sticks, and other articles for domestic 
use. 

The metal-work does not lend itself in the same degree to 
the fashioning of articles for domestic use, but none the less a 
most interesting variety of articles had been made. 

Several of the men said to me that following a long period 
of idleness this work had restored their interest in life; they 
could eat and sleep far better than when they had nothing to 
do. They mentioned the work as providing them with occupa- 
tion for their minds and hands, and they only hoped that it 
would be the means of enabling them to get proper employment 
in the near future.” 



Poplar. 

“ Two centres for training in the following subjects of about 
50 men at each centre were finally opened : — 

Physical training, elementary carpentry, elementary arith- 
metic, elementary drawing, boot repairing. 

The selection of candidates required to attend classes as a 
qualification for relief is left in the hands of the Assistant Super- 
intendent Relieving Officers. 
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Outdoor relief is granted to the selected men only on con- 
dition that they regularly attend the classes and properly 

conduct themselves. ,, _ , , „ , 

The men continue to register at the Employment Exchange 
for work and make every personal efiort to obtain employment. 

The London County Council and the Poplar .Borough Council 
have each granted facilities for the use of certain parks and 
swimming haths in connection with the physical training 
classes.” 



The following figures show the results of the working of this 
scheme from the 21st May, 1929, when it was started, to the 21st 
December, 1929 : — 

Bow Poplar 

Dists. Dists. Dists. Totals. 



Total number passed to 
Centre 

Number obtained temporary 
work but since resumed 
Centre 

Number obtained work — no 
further application for 
out-relief ... • • • 

Being trained as Taxi- 
Driver 

Number sick (temporary) 
and since resumed 
Centre 

Number sick and no 
further attendance at 
Centre 

Number ceased relief for 
other causes 

Numbers remaining 



1-5. 


6-10. 


11-15. 




58 


65 


36 


159 


9 


8 


3 


20 


25 


28 


17 


70 






1 


1 


8 


7 


2 


17 


4 


3 


4 


11 


6 


1 




7 


21 


22 


10 


53 



The Poplar Clerk says : — 

“ The scheme has been attended with very satisfactory 
results. . . . The men’s physical condition has shown 

marked improvements, and the classes are appreciated by the 
men themselves.” 



33. A few of the Inspectors discuss the possibility of introducing 
or extending educational schemes in their districts. Mr. Elias says, 
“ As regards the younger men, some provision of a training or 
educational type would he desirable.” Mr. Maslin, whose district 
includes Salford, says: — 

“ There seems to he no reason why towns such as Manchester 
and Liverpool should not adopt schemes of this nature, altered 
where necessary to meet the requirements of the place. The 
selection of the right kind of instructor would naturally be a 
matter of paramount importance. Men are required who realise 
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that the fitting of these young men- to re-enter industry when 
opportunity occurs, and help in doing so, is an essential part of 
the scheme. The power to secure discipline is also essential.” 

Mr. Batterbury says : — 

“ The Sunderland Guardians’ attention has been drawn to 
the advantages of putting into force some scheme of work on 
the lines of the Salford one, but without success. In my opinion 
a scheme of this sort has great possibilities in this place as well 
as in some of the other more populated Unions, but so far it 
has been found impossible to get the Guardians concerned to 
make even a small start as an experiment.” 

On the other hand, speaking of a predominantly rural district, 
Mr. Hughes-Gibb says : — 

“ I do not consider that any attempt to secure educational 
test work in this district would be successful. 

Thei numbers dealt with are too small to admit of organised 
technical instruction; the majority of men, though classed as 
able-bodied, are and always will be below the normal level of 
mentality and physique. Moreover, educational work could he 
of little value without some guarantee of work at the end of it, 
and this would seem to imply special efforts for a class of men 
who have little claim to receive more favourable consideration 
than the large numbers of men who, though unemployed, for 
short or long periods, do not seek relief from the Guardians.” 

34. Special importance attaches, from the point of view of the 
future even more than of the present, to the educational work of 
three institutions connected with various London Unions — Hollesley 
Bay, Laindon and the London Industrial Colony at Belmont. Mr. 
Boundell’s comments are as follows : — 

“ Both Hollesley Bay and Laindon provide specialised 
forms of work by which only selected men are likely to profit — 
the real Londoner is very unlikely to settle down permanently 
to a purely rural life. 

Belmont Industrial Colony must be regarded as the real hope 
for London. The task of changing this from a dreary and not 
very satisfactory institution to a useful and modern training 
establishment has been an uphill business. It has been 
hampered by parochial considerations both on the part of the 
Managers and of Boards, who should make more use of it. 
Progress has been slow, but results have been obtained, and 
criticism! would be modified if the critics knew the real circum- 
stances. 

When visiting Relief Committees, Guardians have expressed 
to me their dislike of separating men from their wives and 
families, basing their objection on general as well as on moral 
grounds. But it is difficult to avoid such separation when the 
time and space considerations of London are taken into account. 
In some Unions it is very difficult to obtain premises where test 
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work can be undertaken, and even if such premises can he 
secured, the value of the work is limited by; practical considera- 
tion of numbers available for any one period, the form of test 
work available and the sufficiency of instruction, which is as 
important as supervision.” 

(A subsequent passage on the question of supervision has 
already been quoted in lull in paragraph 28 above.) 

35. The London Industrial Colony at Belmont bas been recently 
reorganised, and is now designed to fulfil not merely the functions 
of an ordinary institution but those of classification and training, 
which are the mark of the best form of test work. As regards classi- 
fication, the men are divided into three groups. Men entering the 
Institution are passed into the second group, from which they can, 
by good conduct and a desire to profit by the. training, pass into 
the first group, where certain privileges are conceded. Men who 
fail to grasp their opportunities may he reduced to the third group, 
where the conditions, though less comfortable and more disciplinary, 
cannot he regarded as harsh. They can, however, obtain promotion 
at any time by good conduct. 

The training provided, besides elementary education in reading, 
writing and arithmetic and so forth, includes farm and garden work, 
various building operations and handicrafts such as carpentry, 
tailoring, boot-making and repairing, brush-making and so forth. 
Mr. EoundelTs high opinion of the Institution has been given above, 
and it will undoubtedly he of advantage if London Poor Law 
Authorities will avail themselves of its facilities for training young 
men to the fullest possible extent. 

The Hollesley Bay Colony is an estate of 1,300 acres in Suffolk 
which was acquired by the Central Unemployed Body for London 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, and is available to 
London Poor Law Authorities. The function of the Colony is the 
provision of assistance in form of work or by emigration or migration 
for genuine unemployed workmen resident within the Metropolitan 
area. In October, 1921, a circular was addressed to London Boards 
of Guardians suggesting that they should make use of the facilities 
afforded by the Colony, particularly in dealing with applications 
for relief from single men. Since that date 3,393 men have been 
admitted to the Colony (February, 1929), and 350 are normally in 
residence. The average period of training is 19 weeks, and 
Guardians, in addition to defraying travelling and outfit expenses, 
pay a maintenance charge of 18s. fid. per week. Men are trained 
in every branch of agriculture, horticulture, cattle breeding, pack- 
ing, grading and despatch of produce to market, and well-equipped 
workshops provide experience in carpentry, glazing, painting and 
in estate repairs generally. Three hundred and thirty-seven men 
from Metropolitan Boards of Guardians were in residence on 19th 
November, 1928, the latest date for which figures are available. The 
Colony has frequently been favourably reported upon, hut its success 
is stated to he impaired by the inferior class of men sent there by 
Guardians. 
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VIII.— EFFECT OF TEST WORK SCHEMES. 

36. An important — indeed, the most important — aspect of test 
wort is its effect on the men themselves. Great efforts have been 
made during the present inquiry to ascertain what the men them- 
selves thought. Their opinions on the question of hardship and 
degradation, especially in Unions where stone-breaking is in force, 
have already been given. Other extracts from the Inspectors’ 
reports on the subject are as follows : — 

“ One reason why test work is sometimes resented is because 
the unemployment insurance is paid without test work being 
required, whereas unemployment benefit hardly existed before 
the war, when the system of test work was generally accepted.” 
(Mr. Bushell.) 

“ I visited at least eight different places where test work was 
in operation, axrd must have chatted (apart from the officials) 
with some twenty or thirty of the men engaged on it. I heard 
not a single objection to the work from the men themselves. On 
the! contrary, the men I questioned all said that they preferred 
the work to “ hanging about doing nothing.” Some time ago 
at one place where the Guardians’ organisation and super- 
vision had utterly broken down, I found a gang of about 15 
men who had started a job of levelling on their own, in order, 
as they explained, that they might ‘ keep fit.’ . . . There 
is no doubt in my own mind that work of any kind as a con- 
dition of relief does to some extent prevent or retard the com- 
plete demoralisation which is often the result of prolonged 
idleness, and I think the men realise this themselves, though 
naturally enough, perhaps, tlieir chief point is that the test 
work keeps their muscles and bodies hard, and ready for a job 
outside, when such shall turn up. One man whom I tried 
to encourage to grumble about stone-breaking, said ‘ He didn’t 
mind it. It kept his hands hard,’ and proceeded to explain 
what a ‘ punishing time ’ he had had once before when he got 
back to lus job (navvying) after six months ‘ doing nothing ’.” 
(Mr. Duff.) 

“ The men appear to welcome test work, not only as a 
relief from the monotony of idleness on the unemployment bene- 
fit, but as a means, of keeping themselves fit and ready for any 
form of employment which may present itself. No complaints 
were made as to the nature of the work on which they were 
engaged, and it was not suggested that being so employed they 
were prevented from seeking for work.” (Mr. Turton.) 

“The reports show that the men who were questioned did 
not in general express any objection to being called upon to 
work or to the nature of the work to which they were put. On 
the contrary, they preferred to be occupied. Naturally, many 
of them expressed a desire that they should receive wages 
instead of out relief.” (Mr. Maslin.) 

“We have in every case where the men were at work on 
the day of our visit interviewed them, or at any rate a repre- 
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sentative number of them, and encouraged them to give us 
their views frankly. A surprising feature of the investigation 
is the small number of complaints that weie made by the men 
themselves against the principle of some work being required 
as a condition of relief, though there were numerous instances 
of specific grievances, most of which could and should he 
remedied. 

Some complaints were made that firewood chopping was 
demoralising, but the men apparently would not have objected 
if they had been employed on more suitable work, such as 
gardening, and it was noticeable that at Hull, where the bulk 
of tbe men were employed at firewood chopping, the attitude 
of the men towards their work indicated less satisfaction than 
at Sculcoates (which adjoins), where the men were employed 
in the open air making playfields. 

There was also the usual complaint that a full week’s work 
should not be required for a small amount of relief, hut dis- 
satisfaction on this score was expressed less often than might 
have been expected, and the explanation is, perhaps, that a 
full week’s work is seldom required. 

There were a number of suggestions as to the modification 
of hours which would give increased facilities for seeking work, 
generally to the effect that if the test work started later in the 
morning the men would have better chances of finding work 
beforehand. This seems a very reasonable suggestion, and I 
think should be carried out. 

In a few cases it was pointed out that the men had some 
distance to walk to the test work, and I think that where the 
distance exceeds, say, a mile, the men should be allowed time 
off, or their fare paid (as at Skipton and Sheffield). . . . 

Many of the men interviewed said that they preferred 
to work for their out-relief, and they apparently felt that it 
was less degrading and humiliating to receive relief if they 
worked.” (Mr. Hayward.) 

“ At personal interviews with the men in this Union expres- 
sions of appreciation that they had been employed were 
given, and it was. the opinion of many decent men that they 
felt they were giving something in return for their relief. I 
do not think the performers of test work lose sight of the fact 
that money paid in this way is not given on loan, and there- 
fore they feel that when employment is again obtained they 
start with a greater feeling of independence than would other- 
wise be possible.” (Mr. Batterburv.) 

37. Some of tbe Clerks also quote tbe views of the men. At 
Burton-on-Trent, where the work is gardening and land work, 
wood sawing, chopping and bundling, assisting craftsmen 
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(painters, bricklayers, etc.) and window cleaning in or about the 
Institution, the Clerk says : ■ 

“ The scheme works admirably, and is undoubtedly of 
value to the men. In practically 99 per cent, of the cases men 
express a desire to work rather than receive relief and perform 
no task. If men work well they are given testimonials, and 
during the last two or three years quite forty men have ob- 
tained permanent employment through references given.” 

At West Bromwich (road maintenance and land levelling at the 
Guardians’ Institution) the Clerk 3ays : — 



“ Several men have asked to be sent to test work, saying 
they prefer to work for assistance rather than to be hanging 
about.” 



At Gainsborough (repairs to Trent Bank footpath, work on 
roads, and painting at the Isolation Hospital) the Clerk says: — 

“ The scheme is working very satisfactorily and the men 
have welcomed it.” 



At Wigan (wood sawing and chopping, gardening and general 
agricultural work, road repairs and other general unskilled work 
at the Guardians’ Institutions) the Clerk says : — 



“ With few exceptions the men appear willing, and in 
some cases anxious to work.” 

At Bipon (gardening, wood chopping and sawing, and general 
odd jobs in and about the Guardians’ Institution) the Clerk 
says : — 

“ Most men prefer to do some work for relief granted. No 
complaints regarding the class of work done by them. 

38. Besides comments on various questions of detail which have 
been set out above, most of the Inspectors’ reports contain observa- 
tions on the effect of test work in general. While these show general 
agreement as to its value for keeping men fit and preventing them 
from merely loafing about the streets, there is some difference of 
opinion about its effect on the problem of relief as a whole. For 
example, Mr. Hughes-Gibb says : “Test-work . . . has some deter- 
rent effect. I do not think it prevents the genuine unemployed from 
seeking relief.” Similarly, Mr. Turton says : “ At the commence- 
ment at any rate [test wor.li] has I think a deterrent tendency,, 
although “there is a risk that if continued for long the less energetic 
men and those that are the least likely to be employed may settle 
down permanently.” On the other hand, Mr. Snowden says : As 

a deterrent or as a test either of destitution or of a gemiine willing- 
ness to work, test-work if not altogether without value is ineffective 
as compared with an order for indoor relief,” and Mr. Bushell 
remarks: “ If test-work is intended to be deterrent (and I presume 
this is one of the objects) it fails on a large scale; or I should say, 
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it then deters good men only and ceases to deter the had.” When 

speaking of South Wales, Mr. Evans states that: — 

“The industrial Unions . . - have urged— what has 

been patent to all observers— that no form of test-work imposed 
on the mining community as a body could bring about a position 
in which the men concerned would be compelled to find work 
for themselves seeing that the collieries— the only employment 
possible for most— have either been closed down altogether or 
are only partially working.” 

Mr Hayward makes a distinction between different Unions, 
calls attention to the risk alluded to by Mr. Tin-ton, and 

concludes : — . __ . .. . _ . . 

“ i am inclined to think that m Unions where out-relief is 
laxly administered the requirement of work does probably have 
in no inconsiderable degree the effect of inducing those men 
who can get work to do so ” ; on the other hand, “ in Unions 
where out-relief is carefully administered and full investigation 
made it does not appear that the imposition of test-work has 
much effect on the numbers. ... It is, therefore, conceiv- 
able that the number applying for relief might possibly he 
lower if the test-work 1 were discontinued and the administration 
tightened.” 

Mr. Batterbury has prepared a striking comparative table to 
illustrate the thesis that test-work decreases the volume of unneces- 
sary relief. The relevant passage of his report is as follows : — 

“ Eor the purposes of comparison I have selected three of 
the large Unions in 'which some form of test-work is in force, 
and three Unions where no test-work is in force, and it will he 
seen that the decrease in the numbers in receipt of relief in the 
former Unions is rather striking as compared with the increase 
in relief in the latter, although the Ministry of Labour figures 
in all cases show a more or less equivalent decrease in the 
number of men unemployed: — 



Union, 


No. per 
10,000 of 
population of 
unemployed 
outdoor poor 
and their 
dependants, 
September, 
1929. 


Increase or decrease 
during September, 1929, 
as compared with 
September, 1928. 


Unemployed 
persons on 
registers as 
percentage 
of the 
insured 
population. 


Increase or 
decrease 
in the 
percentage 
as compared 
with 

September, 

| 1928. 


Per 

10,000 of 
: population. 


Expressed 
as a 

percentage. 


Test-work . 1 

Middlesbrough! 


Ill 1 


- 76 


- 40-6 


1M 


~ 6-4 


Hartlepool . . . 


149 


- 108 


- 42-0 


20-9 


- 5-7 


South Shields 


254 


- 93 


- 26-8 


22-3 


- 4-7 


No Test -work. 
Chester-le- 

Street 


221 


+ 45 


4-25-6 


12-7 


- 8-3 


Houghton-le- 

Spring 


142 


+ 10 


4- 7-6 


8-6 


~ 2-5 


Sunderland ... 


518 


+ 40 


4- 8-4 


18-2 


- 8-7” 
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The Pontypool Clerk says that “ the chief work (gardening) is 
unsuitable in wet weather, and there is much malingering. I have 
expressed the opinion for years that test-work is a mistake under 
such conditions.” With this exception no Clerk to Guardians who 
lias commented on test-work generally in his return has made any 
general criticisms, hut a number have expressed strong approval of 
the imposition of test-work. 

39. Before turning to the constructive proposals made by some 
of the Inspectors, reference may he made to two passages from the 
Inspectors’ reports dealing with the effect on the Guardians them- 
selves of the imposition of test-work. 



Mr. Snowden says : — 

“In any case where the test imposed is only part-time 
work, it is impossible to be sure that men do not earn more in 
odd jobs. I have come upon instances where Guardians have 
given inadequate relief in the certainty that it will he supple- 
mented in this way. This is one of the worst methods of 
administering relief — either the relief is insufficient or it is 
unnecessary. It is far better tthat the applicant should be 
taken off an already overloaded labour market, and should 
leave such jobs as there are for men who are trying to keep 
themselves independent.” 

Mr. Buff is more definite': — 

“Prom attendance at hundreds of Belief Committees and 
Guardians’ meetings over many years I have come to the con- 
clusion that where test-work is available Guardians have been 
more ready to give relief and adequate relief to able-bodied 
men than in Unions where no such work is available. There 
is, I think, a very general reluctance to give relief to an able- 
bodied man unless he can be set to some work; and an in- 
grained conviction in the class who administer relief that they 
are likely to he imposed upon if they distribute goods or money 
to able-bodied people without demanding any exertion in 
return from the recipients. Of this I am certain, the exis- 
tence of a ‘ test ’ of work makes it exceedingly improbable that 
any official or administrator, however reactionary, will be 
tempted to apply the 1 test ’ of inadequate or refused relief.” 



IX. — SUGGESTION'S. 

40. The Inspectors’ suggestions on the extension of educational 
schemes, contemplated in the Belief Begulation Order, 1930, 
now in force (though this was not published when they 
were made), have already been given. They make a number of 
other suggestions, some of a wide, others of a less wide, character, 
and perhaps in conclusion the more important of them may be given. 
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It will "be seen that some of them contain incidental comment on 
other points already de.alt with in this memorandum. 

Mr. Bushell says : — 

“ I should desire to classify the men more on different jobs, 
because the best men do not care to be seen about and to work 
with men known to be unsatisfactory; but the difficulty of 
classifying men who are so numerous and so constantly chang- 
ing will be appreciated.” 

Again: — 

U I am not quite sure whether we re-arrange able-bodied 
outdoor relief test-work quite often enough. It wants shaking 
up and re-arranging every year or two, otherwise certain men 
become contented with it. 

I incline to the view that a different lot of relieving officers 
ought to handle the matter at the. end of every two years, and 
likewise it is well if a new task under new conditions can be 
started every couple of years.” 

Mr. Elias says: — 

“ Actual schemes of work, of whatever type they may be, 
in some instances have suffered through insufficient attention to 
classification and supervision. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that the new Poor Law Authorities, some of whom will be 
dealing with much wider Poor Law areas than now exist, may 
be induced to create a better organisation of test-work from the 
above standpoint. Schemes 'of varying type are needed to 
suit different classes of men, and as regards younger men some 
provision of a training or educational type would be desirable. 
In this general connection, reference might be made to the vast 
possibilities offered by the Black Country, with its extensive 
scenery of spoilheaps, and to the suggestion of the Bilston 
Urban District Surveyor as to the possibilities of improvement 
were the necessary labour available. . . . 

Again, within the walls of Poor Law Institutions there is 
much useful work that is available for out-relief men now that 
the supply of active men within the Institution has so largely, 
diminished.” 

Mr. Turton, speaking primarily of the Lincoln Union, says: — 

‘ c The establishment of test-work somewhat on the following 
lines might, perhaps, be considered: — A full-time test for 
relief, appreciably less than wages, with promotion to public 
utility work for- relief, with ultimate promotion for the bona- 
fide worker to local authority’s relief work for wages.” 

41. This general suggestion of further classification and grading 
(of which, as already pointed out, Bristol and Belmont were perhaps 
the best examples in existence at the time of the inquiry) is worked 
out in some detail by Mr. Snowden, wbo says : — 

“ For the better types of men I think some relaxation of 
the regulations is desirable. Leave allowed off test-work to 
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sign on at the Labour Exchange, or to go to inquire after a 
definite job, or for half an hour’s work-seeking before the test- 
work begins in the morning, is not sufficient for a man who is 
genuinely determined to search for employment. Any man 
who has been in the habit of more or less regular work should 
be put in a similar position to a man who is expecting unem- 
ployment benefit from which any relief he receives will be 
refunded. .... 

A Board of Guardians should have at its disposition, for 
judicious application to different types of men, or for successive 
use, a variety of methods of relief. A complete scheme for a 
Union in which there is any considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment might be: 

(i) Out-Telief on loan without test for a limited period : 

(ii) Out-relief combined with a scheme of education or 
training for younger men : 

(iii) Co-operative schemes of work, not on a -wage basis, for a 
limited period, with other Local Authorities : 

(iv) A full-time work test under strict discipline and super- 
vision, at the Institution or elsewhere : 

(v) Modified workhouse test (which should rarely be em- 
ployed) : 

(vi) Institutional relief for the whole family.” 

Ministry of Health, 

April, 1930. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Memorandum to General Inspectors. 

Conditions of Relief to Able-Bodied Men. 

Test-work. 

As stated in his reply to Mr. Shakespeare in the House of Commons on the 
28th ultimo, the Minister has given instructions for a special inquiry into 
the various forms of test-work and the conditions in which they are carried 
on in different parts of the country. 

' The Minister desires to receive full reports on the present position in all 
Unions at the earliest possible date. To this end you should consider 
the circumstances of each Union in your district, reporting forthwith the 
names of those in which you are satisfied that no outdoor relief is given to 
the unemployed or, if it is given, that there is no test-work or modified work- 
house test. You should obtain from the Clerks of all other Unions the par- 
ticulars indicated in the attached Form A. 200a, and should supplement these 
particulars by full reports dealing with the points indicated in Form A.200 
as regard all Unions in which an appreciable amount of test-work is required. 
For the purpose of your report a special visit will generally be necessary 
unless you have recently been in the Union and are fully acquainted with the 
current practice. 

A general report will also be required summarising the experience of 
Unions in your districts in regard to the attachment of conditions to the 
relief of the able-bodied, the effect of these conditions — or the absence 
of them — upon applications for and numbers in receipt of relief, and 
the advantages and disadvantages (a) of such conditions in general and (b) 
of test-work (i) as it is and (ii) as it might be. 

A collection of recent questions and answers in the House of Commons 
on the subject is enclosed for convenience of reference. 

H. W. S. FRANCIS. 

6th December, 1929. 



( Covering Letter from Chief General Inspector.) 

Dear General Inspector, 

I think a few remarks in expansion and elucidation may be useful. . . . 

A report of some kind is wanted about every Union in your district. 

There are a good many Unions which can be classified under the headings 
“ No outdoor relief to able-bodied men ” or “ Outdoor relief given to able- 
bodied men, but no test-work or modified workhouse test.” For these 
Unions a list of their names under the appropriate heading will be a 
sufficient report. 

There are some Rural Unions where able-bodied men are not given relief 
but are referred to the Surveyor of Highways. These Unions should be recorded 
as not giving outdoor relief; but you should put a footnote to the name of any 
Union where to your knowledge this practice prevails. 

As regards Unions where there is test-work, your report on Form A.200 
should be accompanied by a return on Form A. 200a, obtained from the Clerk 
to the Guardians. 

The return should also be obtained and sent in for any Union where there 
is no test-work but the modified workhouse test is applied to some of the 
able-bodied men. ... 

No doubt you will realise that the Minister requires a clear picture of the 
present position. Some of the criticisms which have impressed him relate 
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to the principle of test-work, others to the nature of the work required. as a 
task, and others to the conditions under which the work is performed. It 
is desirable that any test-work out of the ordinary course, e.g., educational, 
breeze block making or other forms of construction, should be reported upon 
in some detail. . . . 



6th December, 1929. 



Yours sincerely, 

A. B. LOWRY. 



Form A. 200. 

Conditions of relief to able-bodied men. 



.Union. 



NOTES . 1 . The information given in this report should relate 

only to able -bodied men relieved on account of unem- 
ployment (excluding dependants) . 

2. For the purposes of this report, educational and 
similar classes are to be treated as test work. 



1. Do the Guardians require test work from (1) all, (2) some or (3) no men 

in receipt of outdoor relief ? 

2. In the first case, in what circumstances is test work excused ? 



3. (1) How far do the Guardians offer only indoor relief ?. 



(2) How far are orders for indoor relief accepted ?. 

(3) What happens if they are not ? 



4. Have the Guardians made any arrangements with .another local 

authority (namely) 

for providing work — 

(1) By schemes controlled by the Guardians for which the Council provide 

limited facilities (e.g. work or tools) and the Guardians pay relief 
and require — 

[а) uniform hours of work 

(б) varying hours of work 

(2) By schemes in which the Council pay wages with the aid of a 

contribution from the Guardians and require — 

(a) full time work * 

(&) part-time work irrespective of amount of relief 

(c) varying hours 

(3) Has the work been specially started for relief purposes ?,., 
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5. Describe the nature of the test or tests in the Union and the conditions 
under which the work is carried on, supplying answers to the following 
questions, and any general observations, with a special note of any unusual or 
specially interesting type of task. 

(1) What supervision is exercised and is it effective ? 

(2) What opportunities are given for finding work ? 

(3) Does performance of the test involve hardship or degradation ? 

(4) How far is the test work calculated to improve employability ? 

(5) Have the results been beneficial in other respects ? 



Date (1) of visit 

(2) of report 



General Inspector. 



Form A. 200a. 

Conditions of relief to able-bodied men. 

Union. 



NOTES. 1, The information given in this* return should relate 
only to able-bodied men relieved on account of 
unemployment (excluding dependants). 

2. For the purposes of this return, educational and 
similar classes are to be treated as test work. 



1. Number in receipt of out-door relief during the week ended 21st 
December, 1929, 

(а) Under Art. XI of the R.R.O 

(б) By way of departure (Art. XII of the R.R.O.) 

(c) From the Relieving Officer under Art. 215 (6) of the G.C.O 

2. (1) Number relieved in the Institution during the week ended 21st 
December, 1929, 

{a) Men having wife or child dependent 

(6) Other men 

(2) Number of such men whose dependants received out-door relief during 
week 

3. If it is the practice of the Guardians to require test work only from a 
particular class or particular classes of men — 

[a) Specify the class or classes 

(&) What number in the class or classes were, during the week ended 
2 1st December, 1929, 

(i) in receipt of out-door relief 

(ii) in receipt of in-door relief (included in the number given in reply 

to question 2).. 
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4. Number of men on test work during the week ended 2 1st December, 1929, 

(a) On the Guardians’ own schemes 

(&) By arrangement with another local authority 

5. Describe each kind of test work required under each of the headings 
in question 4. 

6. Hours of work required per week — ■ 

(а) If of uniform duration for all classes the number of hours. . . 

(б) If of uniform duration for each of different classes — 



Classes. 


Number of hours. 







(c) If not of uniform duration, how the number of hours is fixed. 

(If test work is required in alternate weeks only or some similar 
intermittent system is in force, this should be stated, and the 
average weekly number of hours should be given). 



7. Scales of out -door relief : — Amount or proportional 

Total amount given 

in kind. 

Single men 

Man and wife ... 

„ • „ and 1 child 

„ „ „ 2 children 

‘ „ „ 3 

Maximum of scale ... 

8. Are any allowances in addition to the scale (e.g. lunch, boots, travelling) 
given to men on test work ? If so, giv.e particulars : — 

9. Any general observations. 



1929. 



Clerk to the Guardians. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Names of Unions in which Test Work and Co-operative schemes are in force. 
Unions. 



Bermondsey. 


♦Smallburgh. 


Wolverhampton. 


Bethnal Green. 


Ipswich. 


Stafford. 


Camberwell. 


Mutford & Lothingland. 


Ashbourne. 


Fulham. 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


Glossop. 


Greenwich. 


Cosford. 


Leicester. 


Hammersmith. 


St. Austell. 


Blaby. 


Lambeth. 


Liskeard. 


Hinckley. 


Poplar. 


Redruth; 


Loughborough. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


Devonport. 


Lutterworth. 


Royston. 


East Stonehouse. 


Melton Mowbray. 


Brentford. 


Plymouth. 


Grantham. 


Edmonton. 


Barnstaple. 


Sleaford. 


Hendon. 


Tavistock. 


Stamford. 


Croydon. 


Bridport. 


Grimsby. 


Reading. 


Dorchester. 


Lincoln. 


Maidenhead. 


Poole. 


Caistor. 


Newport Pagnell. 


Bath. 


Gainsborough. 


Hardingstone. 


Bridgwater. 


Horncastle. 


Northampton. 


Wannley. 


Newark. 


Kettering. 


Bristol. 


Bootle. 


Wellingborough. 


Gloucester. 


Cockermouth. 


Banbury. 


Chipping Sodbury. 


Longtown. 


Medway. 


Stroud. 


Whitehaven. 


Blean. 


Tewkesbury. 


Wigton. 


Bromley. 


♦Birmingham. 


Ashton -under-Lyne. 


Dart-ford. 


Warwick. 


B arrow -in -Furness. 


Dover. 


Swindon & Highworth. 


Blackburn. 


Gravesend. 


♦Caine. 


Bolton. 


Milton. 


Chippenham. 


Burnley. 


Sheppey. 


♦Malmesbury. 


Bury. 


Tonbridge. 


Dudley. 


Fylde. 


B oumemouth. 


Worcester. 


Manchester. 


Portsmouth. 


Kidderminster. 


Oldham. 


Southampton. 


♦Martley 


Ormskirk. 


Alverstoke. . 


Pershore. 


Prescot. 


Eastleigh. 


Stourbridge. 


Preston. 


Fareham. 


Birkenhead. 


Rochdale. 


Ringwood. 


Chester. 


Salford. 


Chertsey. 


Stockport. 


Warrington. 


Famham. 


Wirral. 


♦West Derby. 


Guildford. 


Congleton. 


Wigan. 


Brighton. 


Macclesfield. 


Chorley. 


Eastbourne. 


Nantwieh. 


Clitheroe. 


Lewes. 


Northwich. 


Haslingdon. 


Linton. 


Hereford. 


Leigh. 


Rochford. 


Ludlow. 


Ulverston. 


Romford. 


Madeley. 


Kendal. 


Billericay. 


Wellington (Salop). 


Kingston - on -Hull . 


Orsett. 


Burton-on -Trent. 


Sculcoates. 


Gt. Yarmouth. 


Stoke &Wolstanton. 


Beverley. 


Norwich. 


Walsall. 


Bridlington. 


King’s Lynn. 


• West Bromwich. 


Bradford. 



♦Co-operative work for wages scheme only. 
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Dewsbury. 

Halifax. 

Huddersfield. 

♦Leeds. 

Rotherham. 

Sheffield. 

Wortley. 

York O.R. 
Goole. 

Hemsworth. 

Keighley. 

Knaresborough 

Penistone. 

Ripon. 

Saddleworth. 

Skipton. 

Todmorden. 

Wharfedale. 



Unions. 

Darlington. 

Hartlepool. 

♦South Shields. 

♦Lanchester. 

♦Tynemouth. 

Alnwick. 

Berwick. 

Haltwhistle. 

Hexham. 

Middles brough . 

♦Guisborough. 

Scarborough. 

Whitby. 

Holyhead. 

Brecknock. 

Builth. 

Crickhowell. 



Hay. 

Llanelly. 

Bangor & Beaumaris. 
Llanrwst. 

Ruthin. 

Har warden. 

Cardiff. 

♦Merthyr* Tydfil. 
Bridgend & Cowbridge. 
Festiniog. 

Abergavenny. 

Bedwellty. 

♦Chepstow. 

Monmouth. 

Pontypool. 

Haverfordwest. 

Pembroke. 



♦Co-operative work for wages scheme only. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Unions in which allowances additional to the normal scale are given to able- 
bodied men engaged on test-work. 



Union, 


Additional Allowances. 

L. = Lunch. 

B. — Boots. 

T.~ Travelling. 


Union. 


Bermondsey 


L.B.T. 


Grimsby ... 


Bethnal Green ... 


L.B. Overalls. 


Gainsborough 


Greenwich 


L.B. \ oz. Tobacco. 


Bootle 


Hammersmith . . . 


Cocoa. B. loaned. 




Poplar 


B. Shorts and Singlets. 


Cockermouth 


Royston 


L. 


Whitehaven 


Brentford 


L. 


Barrow-in- 



Additional Allowances. 

L. = Lunch. 

B. = Boot8. 

T.= Travelling. 



Edmonton 
Hendon ... 
Croydon ... 
Medway ... 
Bromley . . . 
Dartford 
Tonbridge 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Guildford 
Rochford 
Romford 
Orsefct 
Great Yarmouth 
St. Austell 
Redruth .. 

East Stonehouse 
Plymouth 
Poole 
Bath 

Bridgwater 
Bristol ... 
Gloucester 
Chipping Sodbu: 
Tewkesbury 
Birkenhead 
Stockport 
Congleton 
Madeley ... 
Wellington 
Stoke and 

Wolstanton] 
Walsall ... 

West Bromwich... 
W ol verhampton . . . 
Hinckley... 



|r y 



T. 

B. 

T.B. occasionally. 

B. occasionally. 

t! 

L. 

B. occasionally. 

T. 

B. when necessary. 

B. occasionally. 

L.B. when necessary. 
B. in suitable cases. 
B. 

B. 

B. 

B. occasionally. 

B. when required. 

Clogs and Goggles. 
L.T. within two miles. 
T. 

L. 

B. 

L.B. 

Clogs. 

Clogs. 

B. 

L. 

Clogs. 

B. 

B.T. 

B. 

B. 



Furness 
Blackburn . . . 

Bolton ... ...j 

Burnley ... 

Bury I 

Oldham ... . . . | 

Ormskirk 
Preseot ... 

Rochdale... 

Salford ... 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Clitheroe 

Haslingden 

Leigh 

Kingston - on-Hull 
Sculcoates 
Huddersfield 
Leeds 

Sheffield 

Hemsworth 
Knaresborough ... 
Saddleworth 
Skipton ... 

Wharf edale 
Middlesbrough . . . 

Whitby 

Bridgend and 

Cowbridge 

Festiniog... 

Abergavenny 

Monmouth 

Pontypool 



B. 

T.B. 

3s. weekly in lieu of 
Lunch. 

L. 

L.B.T. Overalls. 

T.B. 

L. 

T. 

L. 

B. 

L.B. 

L.B. 

L.B. Clothing when 
required. 

L. Repairs to Boots. 

l!t. 

L.B. Tea. 

B. 

L.T. 

L. 

B. 

B.T. 

B. 

4s. weekly for T. and 
Clothing. 

T.B. 

B. 

L. 

L. Tea. 

T. when necessary. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B.L. Tea. 

T.B. 

B. 

L. 
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